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ABSTRACT 

Results of a process evaluation of dropout prevention 
progrSui2> in the Leon County (Florida) School District during the 
school year 1989~90 are presented. Altogether, 11 dropout programs 
were operational ized in that school year* The methodology used for 
developing a problem and benefit survey among teachers and 
administrators, the results of the evaluation, and recommendations 
for program improvement are presented. In all, these programs served 
1,900 students durinr^ the school year. All of the programs met 
criteria established by the school district, and featured small 
classes, a variety of instructional approaches, and close teacher 
contact with students and parents. Development of the survey began 
with identification of areas of concern through 38 qualitative 
interviews with teachers and administrators. The instrument, which 
consisted of 43 statements in 8 problem areas, was sent to 118 
teachers and 32 administrators, with responses from 70 teachers and 
23 program administrators* Teachers saw more serious problems than 
did administrators, but all respondents indicated that small class 
size and the opportunity for personal counseling were the main 
benefits of the programs. An appendix summarizes the perceptions of 
respondents. One figure and six tables present study findings. 
(Contains 13 references.) (SLD) 
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The purpose of this paper is to present the results of a 
process evaluation of dropout prevention programs in Leon County 
School District, Florida during the school year 1989-90. Alto- 
^ctlier 11 dropout prevention programs were oper a t i on a 1 i i cu during 
that school year. Specifically, this paper has three main 
objectives: (1) to describe the methodology used for developing 
a problem and benefit survey among teachers and administrators; 
(2) to present the results regarding problems associated with the 
imj-^l ementat ion of dropout prevention programs and (5) to }iropose 
recommendations for program improvement. The study was conducted 
between Marcli and June 1990. 



Background 

The current interest in identifying, predicting and 
developing programs for the '*at risk population" has developed 
raj>idly over tlie past five years as local, state and national 
agencies have been underpressure from the public to make our 
school system more efficient. At the heart of this discussion is 
the apparent inability of tlie educational system to prevent a large 
number of students from dropping out. 



Like every other state in the nation, Florida is con- 
cerned with the large percentage of its students who drop out be- 
fore completing high school. Since the 1 983-84 school }*ear, 
statistics have been collected on the number of students wlio 
drop out before graduation or completion of a program of studies. 
For the 1988-89 school year, a total of 36,878 ninth to twelfth 
grade students (7.5%) dropped out. This represents a slight 
increase from the previous rate of 6.91% for the S7-8S school year. 
At present, the Florida Department of Education has established 
the goal of acliieving a dropout rate in high school of four per- 
cent or less by 1992. 

The dropout problem is also a major concern in Leon 
County School District, a middle sized school district in north 
Florida and the site of the state capital; A comparison of dropout 
rates for Leon County and the State of Florida can be seen in 
F i i; u r e 1 . 



In 1986 the Florida Legislature adopted the Dropout 
IM^ e\' ent ion Act to increase the number of students completing high 
scliool and receiving a high school diploma. District Sciiool Boards 
were encouraged to establisli dropout prevention progra:r.s to meet 
the needs of students who were not effectively served by convention- 
al education programs in the public system. 
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figure 1 




The Leon County School System addressed this chalJen^e 
by offei'ing several alternative education programs to aid students 
with the potential for success who are not motivated, or are 
disinterested in school. These programs are designed to assist 
students in grades 4-12, and are targeted for improving academic 
skills and attendance, increasing Leon County^s promotion rate and 
decreasing the county's overall dropout rate. During the 89-90 
school year, a total of 11 programs at elementary, middle and 
high levels were put in place. Special programs such as the 
Teenage Pai ent Program (TAP), Substance Abuse (DISC) and Youth 
Services were also implemented. Altogether, the droput i)revention 
programs served a total of 1,900 students in the 1989-90 school 
year. The cost factor of 1.722 assigned to the programs resulted 
in an appropriation for each full-time equivalent student (PTE) in 
the program of $4,500. 

The programs differ from traditional education programs 
in philosophy, curriculum implementation, structure and teaching 
strategies. Below is a summary of the main components common to 
the alternative education programs. When appropriate, the specific 
characteristics of some of the programs will be mentioned. 

Program Components 

1 . Students may be referred by teachers, guidance 
counselors, scliool administrators, parents and 
students themselves. 

2 . They must meet two or more of the criteria es - 
tablished by the Florida Department of Education 
and included in the Comprehensive Dropout Pre- 
vention Plan. The crit^^ria address the major 
indicators related to "at risk students" i.e. 
failing grades, retention, poor attendance, poor 
self esteem, negative attitude toward school, etc. 
VJith regard to the TAP program, students are 
referred mainly because of pregnancy. Disc Village 
students are usually in the custody of the Department 
of Health and Rehabilitative Services (DHRS) and 
have a documented substance abuse probler.i. Youth 
Services students are adjudicate or dependent youtli. 

5 . Participation in the program should be voluntary . 

Once a student meets the eligibility criteria and is 
selected for possible placement, his/her parent(s)/ 
guardian is notified in writing of placorent eligibi- 
lity and informed of rights and responsibilities. 
The student is placed in the program only after approv 
is given in writing by a par ent / guar d i an . 
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4 . Classes sliould be smaller , ( Approx i ma t e 1 y 10 
student s . 

5 . Teachers should closely monitor student progress 

and offer constant reward and recognize good academic 
performance, improved attendance and demonstrate on 
of good citizenship behavior. 

6 . The curriculum should be presented using an inte - 
grated approach , making the instruction relevant 

to the needs, interests and talents of the students. 

7 . The curriculum should follow the guidelines for 
academic curriculum as stated in the district's pupil 
progression plan. It should also meet the minimum 
performance standards set by the State of Florida. 

A unique part of the curriculum for high school 
students is the provision f Peer Counseling a 
course that provides the students the opportunity to 
learn and use counseling techniques in vcorking with 
others . 

8 . Teachers should use a variety of instructional 
strat eg i es to match students interests, needs and 
ability level to the level of difficulty of school 
curriculum. Some of the approaches used are: 
cooperative learning, peer tutoring/peer counseling, 
hands-on, multisensory, project-oriented activities, 
simulations, group development and group dynamics 
experiences. An individualized, self-paced curriculum 
is offered in one high school, the Secondary Skill 
Program (SSP). 

9 . Teachers should maintain close contact with the 
parents of participating students . At one iiiiddle 
school, parent support and involvement is a condition 
for participating in the program. 

1 0 . A team approach is recommended to address the needs 
of students and their families. Social workers, 
guidance counselors, school psychologists, and school 
staff should join with personnel from outside agencies 
(Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, 
Department of Labor, Employment and Security, Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement, etc.) to diagnose special 
needs and to provide support services for students 
and their families. 

1 1 . Students should attend a minirium of three (3) alter - 
native education in s t ru c t i on a . periods per cay . One 
of the high schools, the School for Applied Individualized 
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Learning (SAIL) offers seven (7) cla:>ses a 

day. In another program, the Secondary Skills 

Program (SSP) students attend acad em i c classes 

for three hours each day and spend tlie remainder of 

the day attending vocational classes or working 

part-time as part of the work study component (L)CT) . 

1 2 . An in-service traiiiing for droj^out prevention 

teachers should be delivered through summer institutes, 
district in-ser\ice training sessions, individual 
study activities, etc. Some of the areas of 
interest are: classroom management, beliavior manage- 
ment, developing motivation, self-esteem, etc. 



Need for Product and Process E\'aluation of Dropout 

Prevention Programs 

At this time of great concern with the problem of the 
scliool dropout, much has been written on graduation rate and drop- 
out rate (GAO, 19S6, 19S7; Fine, 1987; Morrow, 1987; Johnson, 1990; 
Ligon et.al. 1990; Olson, 1990). Numerous studies have focused on 
systems to identify and predict at risk students (Barber et.al. 
19S7; Brodinsky et.al. 1989; Taite, 1990; Wilkinson, et.al. 1990) 
using a series of variables to arrive at a profile of the dropout. 
Tluis , most scientific researcli in the area is concerned witli 
factors (academic, personal experience and family background) 
that correlate with the probability of leaving high scliool before 
graduation (Natriello et.al. 1988). 

Few studies liave been concerned with e\'aluating tlie 
programs intended to reduce dropping out. Furthermore, wlien these 
programs are evaluated the main evaluation purpose is to access the 
effectiveness of the programs and not the process that brings 
about the outcomes. As one author stated ''Despite the many pre- 
\'ention programs being implemented by school and districts, we 
still have little knowledge about wha^ actually works to reduce 
dropout" (Katriello et.al., 1988). 

The need for process data is much needed in tlie area of 
program implementation of dropout prevention programs. This need 
was recognized by the United States General Accounting Office 
(1987) in their rev'iew of dropout programs. The report concludes 
tliat "it may be unrealistic to expect much successful program out- 
comes until a program is fully operational" (p. 535). The autliors 
contend that school officials must confront the practical problems 
of implementation. The Center for Dropout Prevention at the 
University of Miami (1 987) in their Manual for Developing Comprelien - 
s : \' e Plans also recommends the gatliering of process e \' a 1 nation in- 
for:::ation for purposes of program improvement. 
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One of tlie purposes of ]^rocess evaluation is to detect 
and/ or predict defects in a program by identifying and monitoring 
the potential sources of failure in a project. To the extent that 
l)roblems can be anticipated, they can often be avoided or met in 
some wa>- as to minimize harmful effects on the project. 

The evaluation literature has always stressed tlie im- 
portance of identifying and anticipating problems during program 
im))l ementat ion ( Br i n ker ho f f , et.al,, 1 985); Foster and Grahan, 
1971; Scriven, 1967, 1985; and Stufflebeam, 1971, 1988). 

Recognizing the importance of this endeavor, a process 
evaluation of the dropout prevention programs in Leon County was proposed 
and included in theoverall evaluation plan for the 1988-89 school 
N'ear. The strategy for this evaluation was tlie development of a 
problem and benefit survey among teachers and administrators. 



Evaluation Questions 

After becoming familiar with the literature regarding 
alternative education/dropout prevention programs, the author 
met with the program contact to discuss the proposed evaluation, 
A list of tentative evaluation questions was then drafted and dis- 
cussed with other evaluators and program staff. The final list 
resulted in tlie following questions: 

1. What is the perception of teachers and administrators regard- 
ing the seriousness of the problems affecting the dropout 
prevention programs in Leon County? What were the items 
considered as "serious"' and "very serious"? What were the 
items considered "not a serious problem" and "not a problem"? 
Is there a consensus between these two groups? 

2. When considering school levels (elementary, middle and high 
school), is there a difference regarding the nature and 
seriousness of the problems affecting dropout prevention programs 
in Leon County? 

3. What are the ten most serious problems which inliibit tlie success 
of the programs? Do teachers and administrators differ in 
their perception? Are tliere differences among scliool levels? 

4. What do teachers and administrators perceiA-e as the benefits, 
both immediate and future, for students in the alternative 
education programs? 
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5. Are there differences among school level? rei;ardini; i lie 
benefits of the dropout prevention programs? 



M et hodo 1 og y 

Instrument D cv el opment 

Foster and Grahan (1971) have suggested the use of a 
series of questionnaires called problem survey to identify potential 
problems in a project » These authors have suggested that personnel 
directly involved in the implementation of a program are the best 
qualified to identify critical problems. Simply aski.ig such 
persons to state problem areas generally results in a fairly ex- 
tensive listinj;. Therefore, these authors suggest that the first 
.U-ep in conducting a problem survey is the development of an open- 
ended questionnaire to allow respondents maximum freedom in the 
identification of problem areas. 

The authors contend that the initial questionnaire must 
convey two important ideas to program personnel. First, personnel 
should understand that anticipated problems in the implementation 
phase of a program are to be expected. Second, the process 
cvaluator should convey the idea that in order for the questionnaire 
to be a successful problem identification strategy, the respondents 
must be open and candid in their responses. 

In this study, qualitative interviews were used instead 
of open-ended questionnaires to guide the development of the 
instrument. The steps conducted were: (a) qualitative interviews 
with a sample of teachers and adm i n i s t r a t or s , (b) recording of the 
interviews in a data base, (c) analysis of the data identifying 
specific problem areas, (d) categorization of problem areas, (e)^ 
development of f o r c ed - ch o i c e problem survey and open-ended benefit 
survey and (f) formative evaluation of the instrument through one- 
to-one evaluation. A brief explanation of these steps will follow. 

Qualitative Interviews 

A total of 38 interviews following the interview guide 
a-rroach (Patton, 1990) were conducted with alternative education/ 
dropout prevention teachers, program coordinators and project 
directors. The purpose of the interviews was to guide tlie develop- 
ment of the problem survey. 
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Before tlic intCM^vicws took place, J set of issues that 
were to be explored were written in advance. No set of cjuestions 
were written in advance and no ])articular order was followed. The 
interviews were develo])ed at the scliool site and occurred in an 
informal fashion. At least 2 or 3 persons at each site were inter- 
viewed. All the middle schools, high schools and 8 of the J8 ele- 
mentary schools were visited. In addition, staff from i\\Q special 
l)rojects, TAP and Youth Services were also included in ihc sample. 

Some of the issues discussed were: 

Program strengths and weaknesses - things they like, 
the)' dislike, best features, poor features, etc. 

Training criteria for selecting teachers for the program. I 
Instructional strategies, schedule, location of program. 

i 

Community and parental support. 
Identification and selection of students. 

Learning environment and support from administration and 
school staff. 

Staff development. 

The interviews were followed by a visit to one or two 
classrooms. An average of 5 hours was spent on eacli site. 



A n a 1 s i s of interview data 

A cross-case anal >' sis b>' issue was conducted and the 
answers from the different participants were grouped by problem 
topic. Variations to common questions were noted. Huring this 
pliase it was specifically important to separate solution? from 
ju^oblems and to recognize that the same problem might be stated in 
different way s . 

A preliminary list of 70 problems was then placed in 
categories using tlie major components of the programs a? a guide. 
Tl^e problems were then reduced to a set of items that elicited 
standard responses. These items were used to develop the question- 
naire. This first draft was then sent b)' mail to three teachers 
for their review and comments. 

Construction of the questionnaire . 

Based on this tr\-out of the instrument, revisions were 
:::ade in the structure of the questionnaire. The final form of the 
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instrument consisted of 45 statements categorized into eight 
))roblem areas related to: (1) scheduling; (2) lack of clearly 
defined procedures; (3) building and equipment; (4) parental and 
community involvement; (5) provision of essential services; 
(6) lack'of support; (7) staffing and training and (S) classroom 
instruction. At the end of each category a space was provided 
for the addition of new problems. 

The respondents were asked to indicate their degree of 
general agreement concerning the seriousness of each problem 
stated. They indicated their opinions by checking the following 
response categories: Very Serious Problem, Serious Problem, Has Not Been 
a Serious Problem, Has Not been a Problem, and Not Relevant to the Program 

In the analysis of the data it was decided that the five 
categories of the response scales could be better understood if 
condensed. The categories Very Serious Problem and Serious Problem 
were combined into one category labeled Serious. The category 
Not Relevant to the Program was eliminated from the analysis, 
'ihereforc, the data will be reported on a tliree unit scale. 

After completing the scales the respondents were asked 
to pick out the ten problems, which, in their opinion, most in- 
hibited the success of the program by circling the item numbers. 

A second part of the survey, a benefit survey, consisted 
of two open questions regarding intended and unintended benefits, 

Resu 1 1 s 



A total of 118 questionnaires were sent to the alternative 
education, CITY school and Teenage Parent Program teachers. 
Seventy teachers (60-6) representing thirty-three CS9'o) dropout 
prevention programs answered the survey. Of the thirty-two school/ 
programs, twenty-three (70%) completed the survey for administrators. 
Some schools administrators returned more than one survey. 
Overall, thirty-six questionnaires were received from administrators. 

Table 1 p"^'esents the distribution of returned surveys 
per schoo 1 /program and per job position. 
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TABLK 1 



NUMBER or F^ETUFiNEl) QUESTIONNAIRES PER 
SCHOOL/PROGRAM BY JOB POSITION 



Schoo 1 / Progr am 

P 


School s 


Teachers 


Position 

Admin i st rater 


Tota 1 


Elementary Schools 


15 


20 


17 


57 


Middle Schools 


6 


14 


10 


24 


Project Escape^ 


1 






2 


High Schools 


4 


16 




23 




1 


5 




5 


SAIL^ 


1 


7 


1 


8 




1 


4 


1 


5 


CITY/0 ISC^ 


2 


4 




4 


TOTAL 




70 


56 


106 



^ Middle School Program for Overaged Students. 
^ A 1 1 c r n a t i \' e High Schools 
^ Teenage Parent Program 

^ Youth S er V i c e / Sub s t anc e Abuse Programs 
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The results of the study are presented here accord ing 
to the questions identified earlier. 

1 . What is the perception of teachers and administrators regarding 
the ser iousness of the problems affecting the dropout prevention 
prograin^ in Leon County? What were the items considered as 
^'serious*' and "very serious'^? What were the items considered 
"not a serious problem^' and "not a problem^'? Is there a con - 
sensus between these two groups ? 

Table 2 presents the perceptions of respondents regarding 
the seriousness of the problems. 

Of the 45 items in the survey, 10 items (25%) were rated as 
a "serious problem" by a majority of the teachers and/or administra- 
tors. These problems are listed with the letter in parentheses 
indicating whether teachers, administrators or both identified the 
Item as a serious problem. 

Lack of clearly defined procedures for promoting school 
att endance (T) . 

Obtaining and maintaining parent support (A). 

Regular school counseling services not enough for alternative 
education student (T,A). 

Regular school social work services not enough for alternative 
education student (T) . 

Lack of a full-time counselor for alternative education 
stud ent s (T , A) . 

Lack of family counseling and crisis intervention (T,A). 

-- Lack of a full-time aide in each classroom (T,A). 

Too much time spent in classroom management and discipline 
prob 1 ems (T) . 

More time spent by teacher dealing with the students' personal 
and familial problems than teaching. 

Traditional curriculum is not relevant to many students (T,A). 

Most of these problems are related to the category of lack 
of provision of essential services (4 items) and cla:>sroom instruction 
1,5 items). Teachers and administrators are in af:recment regarding 
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the need for counseling services and the need for an instructional 
aide. Teachers seem more concerned with lack of procedures for 
promoting school attendance and principals believe that parental 
support is a critical area. 

It should be noted that some items were rated as serious 
by teachers and administrators but not by a majority of either groups 

These items are listed below. 



Not enough time for consultation with individual students. 

Lack of clearly defined procedures for identifying and 
recruiting "at risk students". 

Lack of clearly defined procedures for selecting students that 
would most benefit from the program. 

7- Recruiting tutors and mentors from the community. 

Organizing activities (field trips, meetings, etc) to secure 
parent involvement. 

Lack of team approach in addressing the needs of alternative 
education students. 



Lack of appropriate training for teachers before being assigne 
to alternative education programs. 

Not enough information on emp 1 oyabi 1 i ty skills and career 
awareness included in the curriculum. 

Items not Considered a Problem . As summarized in Table 2, 
17 items (59.6%) were rated as "not a problem" by a majority of the 
teachers or administrators. These items belonged to the categories 
of scheduling, support and training (4 items) and building and 
equipment (5 items). Again, a general agreement exists between 
teachers and administrators regarding areas not considered a problem. 
An exception is the problem related to teacher turnover. Fifty-four 
percent of the teachers considered it not to be a problem while only 
2ov of the administrators perceived this area as a non-problem area. 

Items Considered Not a Serious Problem . As can be seen in 
T.tble 2, none of the items were rated by the majority of teachers 
and administrators as being a "problem but not serious*'. Adminis- 
trators seem, again, more concerned with the area of parental and 
cor.munity involvement than teachers. Five out of six items on this 
category was rated by 40% of the administrators as being a problem 
although not serious. 
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2 . When considering school levels (elementary, middle and high 
school), is there a difference regarding the nature and 
seriousness of the problems affecting dropout prevention 
programs in Leon County ? 

An exam of Table 5 suggests that teachers and administra- 
tors at the high school level see more serious problems in their 
programs than the staff at the elementary and middle scliool levels. 
In addition, the nature of the problems seem, in some cases, unique 
to the sc}"jool level. 

Of the 45 items in the survey, 16 items were rated as 
"serious problem" by a majority of the respondents participating 
in programs at the high school level. At the middle school level, 
6 items were rated as a "serious problem" and at the elementary 
level, 7 items were considered serious. 

Across all levels (elementary, middle and high), there is 
a consensus regarding the critical problems. These problems are 
related to lack of counseling services (items 25,25,27) lack of 
full time aide (item 57) and to problems related to classroom 
management and instruction (items 40,41,42). 

At the middle school level, a major concern exists with 
teacher turnover (item 58) and lack of appropriate training for 
teachers being assigned to the dropout prevention programs (item 
54). The latter was also considered a serious problem by the 
majority of high school respondents. 

In addition, high school participants are concerned about 
problems in the area of lack of clearly defined procedures related 
to selection and retrieval of students, promoting school attendance 
and parental involvement (items 17,20,21). 

Items not Considered a Problem . Participants inx'olved 
A-ith tl^e elementary alternative education programs see fewer problems 
in their programs than their counterparts at the middle and high 
school level; of the 45 items in the survey, 16 items were rated as 
"r.ot a problem" by a majority of the elementary school personnel. 
At the middle school level, 15 items were rated as "not a problem" 
and at the high school level, 10 items were considered "not a problem" 

At the elementary level, these items are related to scliedul 
ing (items 1,2,5,4,5) lack of clearly defined procedures (item 9), 
equipment (items 11,12,15), lack of support (items 28, 29,^:, 52) and 
training and staffing (55,55,58). 



a 



..t the middle school level, the items not considered 
i^roblem are related to scheduling (item 5), lack of clearly defined 
rccedure? (12,15,14,15), parental involvement (item? 21,22), lack 
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of support (items 28,29,51,32) and training and staffing (items 55, 
50) . 

At the high school level, the items not considered a 
problem are related to scheduling (item 4), building and equipment 
(items 12,13,14,15,10), lack of support (item 51) and training and 
staffing (items 35,56,58). 

5 . What are the ten most serious problems which inhibit the success 
of the program? Do teachers and administrators differ in tlieir 
perception? Are there differences among school levels ? 

The respondents were asked to identify the ten (10) problems 
which in their opinion most inhibited the success of the alternative 
education programs. The number of times the item was mentioned was 
used to arrive at a list in order of priority. Percentages were then 
calculated for the total sample, for teachers and administrators. 

An examination of Table 4 confirms the results described 
earlier. Teachers and administrators in general agree in their 
perceptions with small variations. As it was expected, teachers 
seem more concerned with problems related to lack of counseling 
services for students and classroom management. Administrators 
placed a greater importance toward securing parent involvement and 
family counseling. Obtaining and maintaining parental support was 
mentioned by 55% of the administrators as a probleni while only 54% 
of teachers considered this item as being one of the most serious. 

Another area considered critical by the respondents was 
lack of a full-time aide. The respondents ranked this problem 
fourth in priorit)'. Finall\', the area of training deserves attention. 
Although most of the items related to training were not considered 
problems, the provision of training for new teachers before being 
assigned to the programs was. This item was ranked in sixth place. 

Differences across school levels . When looking at the 
ranking of the 10 most serious problems across school levels 
(Table 5), important features are revealed. It appears that the 
nature of the problems are somewhat different depending on the school 
level. It is true that there is a general agreement across all 
levels that the lack of regular school counseling ser\*ices inhibits 
the success of the programs. However, staff at the elementary level 
placed greater emphasis on this area. Teachers feel that they spent 
too much time taking care of the students* familial and personal 
problems in detriment of quality instructional time. The first 
tl;ree top problems at the elementary level are related to provision 
of counseling ser\'ices. 

At the middle school level, there is a great concern re- 
c.arding the lack of appropriate training for teachers before being 
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as.sii;ned to the programs. Almost bO-o of the respondents mentioned 
this problem as one of the most critical. The physical location 
of the programs in areas characterized for serving the so called 
"different student'^ was ranked among the 10 most serious problems 
only by the middle school staff. Finally, the need of a full-time 
aide in each classroom seems more critical at the middle school 
level. This item was ranked in third place. 

The problems ranked at the high school level present a 
different picture. At this level, great concern exists regarding 
parental involvement than at any other level. This problem was 
ranked in second place. In addition, a lack of understanding 
regarding the program rules and procedures is evident. The problems 
related to lack of clearly defined procedures for promoting school 
attendance, selecting students that would most benefit from the 
program and identifying and recruiting '*at risk students" were 
ranked in third, fourth and seventh place respectively. 

Finally, a concern with discipline and classroom management 
exists at the elementary and middle school level. This problem was 
ranked in fourth place. 

Benefit Survey 



4. What do teachers and administrators perceive as the benefits, 
botli immediate and future, for students in the dropout 
prevent ion programs? 

5. Are there differences among school levels regarding the 
benefits of the dropout prevention programs? 

The respondents were asked to name the immediate and future 
benefits of the dropout prevention programs through two open-ended 
v-.uestions. The responses to these questions yielded 265 statements 
that were then categorized. Appendix A presents the results by 
school levels and position. 

Next, the number of times each statement was mentioned was 
used to arrive at a list of statements in order of priority. Table 
o ranks the top three immediate and future benefits as perceived 
b>- teachers and administrators at the elementary*, middle and school 
level. An examination of the results suggests that teachers and 
administrators at all school levels generally agree in their rank- 
inj:s. There were only small variations in their rankings. As it was 
expected, the immediate benefits are related to improving a 
student's experience in school. The future benefits are seen in the 
light of the programs' capabilit)* of reducing the individual and 
social costs of dropping out of school. 
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Immediate Benefits : Across all three scl\ool levels, xho small 
size of tlie classrooms was considered the most important benefit 
by teachers and administrators. In their statements they expressed 
that higher teacher to student ratio allows for one-on-one inter- 
actions with the teachers. Students then receive the individual 
attention they need. 

Having more group and individualized counseling was seen by 
teachers as another benefit of these programs. It should be pointed 
out that the lack of counseling ser vices was ranked as one of the 
serious problems affecting the p:^ograms. Teachers perceive the 
provision of counseling services as one of the benefits of these 
l^rograms but feel that the services being offered are not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the students. 

The development of s e 1 f - co n c ept , a positive attitude toward 
school and the alternative of staying in school instead of dropping 
out were also perceived as immediate benefits of the program. 

Future Benefits : The decrease in the number of dropouts, the 
production of competent graduates and responsible citizens and 
the development of a positive self concept were seen as the main 
future benefits of the program. As it was expected, administrators 
see the oenefits of the program move in terms of decreasing the 
number of dropouts, especially at the high school level. It is 
important to note that the reduction in the dropout rate is seen as 
a future benefit of the program and not as an immediate one. 



Cone lusi ons 

In this paper the methodology used in a pr oh 1 em / b e n e f i t 
survey was described. The results obtained with this technique were 
reported hoping that they can contribute to a better understanding 
of the complex issues confronting dropout prevention programs during 
tlieir impl ementat ion . 

The high rate of return obtained from teachers (60 -c) was an 
encouraging factor and gives more credibility to tlie results obtained. 
This high return seemed a result of involving teachers and adminis- 
ti'ators in the development of the surve\- instrument. 

Probl em Survey 

Of the 43 items in the survey, 10 items were rated as "a 
serious problem" and 17 items were considered "not to bo a problem" 

the majority of teachers and principals. Teachers tended to be 
:r.ore critical. They saw more problems as being serious then adminis- 
trators. School levels seem to influence the nature of tiie problems. 
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lU^rsonnel working with high school students identified more 
problems as being serious than personnel in programs at the 
elementary and middle school level. 

This section summarizes the main problem areas 
identified in tlie study, 

1. Problems related to lack of provisions of essential 
services 

Most of che critical problems identified in this study 
were related to the category of lack of provisions of counseling 
services and social services across all school levels (elementary, 
middle and high). 

This seems consistent with the current view that suggests 
that a range of outside school - factor s affecting the at-risk 
student contribute to dropping out. These liabilities include 
a series of personal, familial and community problems such as alcohol 
and drug abuse, s i ng 1 e - p ar en t families, family crises and family 
financial needs. In attempting to deal with these problems, teachers 
find themselves spending more time dealing with the students' 
personal and familial problems than with teaching. The regular 
school counseling services are not sufficient to deal with the 
at-risk student. 

During the course of the interviews, teachers voiced the 
opinion that a case management approach needs to be introduced 
into the schools. Kith this approach, different services are 
provided to a targeted group of students in the school. These 
services are delivered in the school by a team of human service 
workers from other organizations under contract to the school. 

2. Problems related to classroom instruction 

Another area of concern identified in this study was 
related to classroom management and instruction. During the course 
of the interviews, some teachers expressed the concern that the 
traditional curriculum is not relevant to many students. They 
argued that there is a lack of appropriate match between the academic 
program of the school and the skills and interests of the students. 

Katriello (1988), suggests three basic strategies to 
counteract the lack of match between the school program and the needs 
of the students. First, he contends that it is possible to individua- 
lize the curriculum and instructional strategy so that the curriculum 
is tailored to each student's ability. Second, students' skills 
and abilities should be strengthened to permit them to meet the 
expectations of the school curriculum. Finall)*, the scliool academic 
iM-onram should be made more salient to the lives of student?. 
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3. Problems related to parental involvement 

To obtain and maintain parent support was of a great 
concern, especially, among high school principals. In the opinion 
t>f some of the respondents, only through the combined efforts of 
the educational staff, can parents become more aware of and in- 
volved in ways to solve their social and school related concerns. 

4. Problems related to staffing and training 

In general, the category related to training was not con- 
sidered a problem as it refers to in-service training. However, 
j^rovisions of training for new teachers before being assigned to 
the programs was considered a serious problem, especially, at 
the middle school level. Sixty percent of the middle school res- 
pondents ranked this problem as one of the most serious. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning that the majority of the 
items belonging to the categories of scheduling, building and 
equipment and support from administrators were not considered 
probl ems . 

Further research is required to integrate and expand our 
understanding of the problems that affect the implementation of 
dropout prevention programs so that the factors that contribute 
to the success of a program can be identified. 

Benefit Survey 

A total of 265 statements addressing the immediate and 
future benefits of the dropout prevention programs were categorized 
by school levels and school position. A general consensus wis 
found among the respondents regarding the nature of the immediate 
and future benefits of the programs. The respondents indicated that 
small class size, and the opportunity of personal counseling were 
the main benefits of the programs. This is consistent with the 
research literature which indicates that a caring and committed 
staff and a nonthreatening environment are important to make a 
pi'ogram effective. 

The reduction of the number of dropouts, and tlie encourage- 
ment of responsible citizenship were seen as future benefits of 
the programs. These are the ultimate goals of the programs. 

In summary, the environment which provides personnel who are 
caring and responsive to student needs will both encourage the 
students to remain in school and positivelN' impact upon academic 
success . 
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TABLIi 2 



Vcvcv\M\ons of Respondents Regarding Seriousness of ProblcMus in Alternative 
llducntion Programs Indicated in Percentage by School Position 



Pr ob 1 em/ St a t ement s 



Teachers 
(N-70) 



Ad mini stmt ion 



Schedu 1 i ng Probl em5 

1. Not enough time for students to 
practice what they learn 

2, Lack of cojnmon planning tiine for 
A . I- . t e a c 1\ e r s 

5. Appropriate scheduling for 
oiuimal learning 

4, Not enough block time with teacher 

5, No: enough time for consultation 
with* individual students 



S P N S N P 



11.5 42.0 46.8 



SP NS 



27 . 5 
12.5 

5 5.8 



'^1.2 
52.8 



51.5 
54 . 7 



NP 



9,4 54.4 50.5 



52.4 50.9 56.8 14 .7 29.4 SS . 9 



20.0 20.0 60. 0 
18.2 24.2 57.6 



5 2.4 55.8 56.4 15.2 48.5 



Probler.;s Relating to Lack of Clearly 
Defined Procedures for : 

6. Identifying and recruiting "at 
risk students" 

7, Selecting students tliat would 
:-o<t benefit from the program 

S. Ma in streaming students back 
ir. to regular classes 

9. Roti'ieving students at risk of 
u i : h drawing 

10. Tv.^rv.oting school attendance 

Probl o::' < of Buildings, Equipment and 
Space 

11. N.^t enough space in classrooms 
: v' :■ g r o u p \\ o r k 



S P = S c i 0 u s Problem 

XS = A Problem but Not Serious 

NP = N.^: a Problem 



42.6 29.4 27.9 41.2 25,5 55.5 



4 1.8 54.5 25.9 



58 . 6 
54 , 5 



5 4.9 19,0 4 6.0 15 



5 1.9 5 6.2 5 1,9 26.5 58 , 2 55.5 



29,9 51.5 51.5 51.5 5 7.5 

18,2 27.5 55.5 59.4 27.5 



5 9.4 45,5 
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TABLE 2 (Cont) 

Teachers 
(K=70) 



Administration 
(K=36) 



SP NS NP SP NS NP 

12. Cilassrooms too large and ojien ^ . 3 14.1 79.7 2A.2 75.8 

15. Classrooms physically isolated 

from the main building (portables) IS. 5 23.1 58.5 25.5 23.5 52.9 

14. Ilooms are too noisy for classroom 

instruction 17,5 50.2 52.4 0.3 51.5 62,5 

15. Location of program in the main 
building but in an area character- 
ized for ser\'ing the so called 

"dumb" or "different*' student 1 5.8 23.1 65.1 9.1 1 5,2 75.8 

16. back of telephone in classrooms 52,8 17.9 4 9.5 3 2.4 1 4.7 5 2.9 

Problems Relating to Involvement 
of Parents and Community 

17. Obtaining and maintaining 

parent support 47.7 55.4 16.9 54.5 20,0 25.7 

18. Securing tlie support of 
c 0 mmu n ity organizations 
(pri\'ate sector and government 

agencies) 52.8 28.1 59,1 30.? 42.4 27.3 

19. Recruiting tutors and mentors 

from the community 5 7.5 51.5 51.5 3 0.4 48,5 15,2 

20. Organizing activities (field trips, 
meetings, etc.) to secure parent 

involvement 55.9 3 4.4 29.7 3 5.4 59.4 24.2 

21. Contact parents through telephone 

calls and notes 52. S 29.7 57.5 3 0.3 48.5 21.2 

22. Obtaining parent consent for 

student enrollment 16.4 54.4 49.2 34.4 40.0 25.0 

Problems Relating to Provision of 
H s s e n t i a 1 Services 

23. Reiiular school counseling services 
not enough for alternative educa- 
tion student 7 0.1 1 4.9 1 4,9 5 3.1^ 2 0.0 2 3.3 

2 4. R e u: t: 1 a r s c li o o 1 social vs- o r k 

services not enough for alterna- 
tive e d u c a t i o n s t u d e n t 0 2.} 21.2 1 0 . ' c . 34.4 } S . 
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TABLE 2 CCont) 



Problem/Statements 



40. Too much time is spent in 
classroom management and disci- 
pline problems 

41. Teacher spends more time deal- 
ing with the students' personal 
and familial problems than 
teaching 

42. Traditional curriculum is not 
relevant to many students 

43. Not enough information on 
emp loyabi 1 i ty skills and 
career awareness included in 
the curriculum 



Teachers Administration 
(N=70) (N=36) 

SP NS NP SP NS NP 

60.6 27.5 12.1 47.1 41.2 11.8 

50.8 31.7 17.5 42.4 45.5 12.1 
58 .5 26. 2 1 5.4 58.8 17 .6 23 .5 

45.9 14.8 39.5 58.2 38.2 23,5 
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APPENDIX A 



Perceptions of respondents regarding immediate and 
future benefits of alternative education programs 
indicated in percentage by school level and school 
position . 



5 ) 



A - 1 



ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS 



IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



% 




N 




30 


.8 


8 


Smaller class size/one-on-one student/ teacher 


23 


. 1 


6 


Student success/ accomplishments 


19 


• 2 


5 


Positive self -concept/ esteem/motivation 


11 


• 5 


3 


Good teachers 


3 


• 9 


1 


Students function as class member 


3 


.9 


1 


Education becomes personal 


3 


• 9 


1 


Better discipline 


3 


• 9 


1 


Alternative curriculum 






26 





ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS 
FUTURE BENEFITS 

N 



25.0 6 Decrease number of dropouts 

20.8 5 Students positive self /concept 

12.5 3 Students see benefits of education 

8.3 2 Earn better grades 

8.3 2 More interested in school 

8.3 2 Productive members of society 

4.2 1 Spread word about benefits of program 

4.2 1 Vocational aspects 

4.2 1 Fewer discipline problems 

4.2 1 Higher attendance 



24 



5i 



ff 



ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



% 




N 




37 . 


9 


11 


Smaller classes; one-on-one instruction 


13. 


8 


4 


More individual counseling/ tutoring 


10. 


3 


3 


Positive self -concept /esteem 


6. 


9 


2 


Good teachers/role models 


6. 


9 


2 


More parental involvement 


3 . 


5 


1 


More hands-on experience 


3 . 


5 


1 


More problem solving techniques 


3 . 


5 


1 


Academ ic improvement 


3 . 


5 


1 


Better Attendance 


3 . 


5 


1 


Bonding between teacher and student 






29 










ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 








FUTURE BENEFITS 


% 




N 




40. 


0 


6 


Self -concept /better attitude/ motivation 


26, 


7 


4 


Study/ survival /coping skills 


13 . 


4 


2 


Become responsible citizens 


6, 


7 


1 


Tutors /mentors in community 


6, 


7 


1 


Positive interaction 


6. 


7 


1 


Self -directing 






15 





A - 5 



MIDDLE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



% N 

50.0 5 Smaller classes/individual attention 

20.0 2 Self-concept/worth/motivation and esteem 

20.0 2 Alternative to dropping out 

10.0 1 Work with total family 



FUTURE BENEFITS 



N 



50.0 4 Don't dropout 

25.0 2 Self-concept 

25.0 2 Life as a productive citizen 



53 



A - 4 



MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



% N 

3 3.3 10 Class size smaller/ teacher support 

3 0.0 9 Motivation/self confidence plus attitude 

23.3 7 Counseling/caring individuals 

3.3 1 Better attendance 

3.3 1 Build prior knowledge base 

3.3 1 Values education 

3*3 1 Needs fulfilled, innovative methods 



N 



FUTURE BENEFITS 



23.8 5 Self -concept/esteem 

19.1 4 Productive citizens 

19.1 4 Attitude toward education 

9.5 2 Don't dropout 

9.5 2 Goal setting 

4.8 1 Family needs are met 

4.8 1 Decision making skills 

4.8 1 Ability to advance in school 

4.8 1 Problem solving skills 



5.i 



f 



% 




N 


34 


.8 


8 


13 


.4 


3 


13 


.4 


3 


8 


.7 


2 


8 


.7 


2 


4 


.3 


1 


4 


.3 


1 


4 


.3 


1 


4 


.3 


I 


4 


. 3 


1 






23 



% 


N 


33 .3 


5 


26.7 


4 


13 .3 


2 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


1 




15 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



Smaller classes/personal attitude 

Motivation/ Success/ Self-esteem 

Positive attitude toward education 

Open learning environment 

Keeps in school 

Peer group support 

Coordinator to handle paperwork 

Improve academic skills 

Stable environment 

Problem solving 



HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
FUTURE BENEFITS 



Graduation/productive citizens 
Confidence/self concept 
Support group 
Goal setting 
Number of dropouts 

Positive attitude toward education 
Stronger knowledge base 



5r 



ERLC 



A - 6 



HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 



N 



26.2 11 One-on-one teaching 

11.9 5 Counseling 

9.5 4 Do not dropout 

7.1 3 Allowed to succeed 

7.1 3 Self-esteem 

7.1 3 Group effort -act as a group 

7.1 3 Offers safe environment 

4.8 2 Earn credits/better grades 

4.8 2 Choice of schools 

4.8 2 Health education 

2.4 1 School pride 

2.4 1 Productive citizens 

2.4 1 Quality curriculum 

2.4 1 Positive reinforcement 

42 

HIGH SCHOOL - TEACHERS 
FUTURE BENEFITS 

% N 

35.0 7 Graduate - get job - productive citizen 

35.0 7 Counseling - Interpersonal communication 

15.0 3 Lower dropout rate 

10.0 3 More alternatives 

5.0 1 Attend school of choice 



20 



5{] 
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